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in drawing, but its threatening attitude is full of action. But if the 
animals are calculated to terrify, the passage appals ; it is well wor- 
thy to serve as an introduction to the infernal regions, with its black 
trees, which intertwist like serpents, and from which hang, here and 
there, enormous branches that seem to have been torn asunder by 
a tornado. 

At the same exposition, his ' Macbeth ' figured and attracted fully 
as much attention as the ' Dante.' It is certainly not less sinister. 

This is the moment, perhaps, to notice one of the chief objections 
which always lessened Corot's greatest successes— the imperfection 
of his figures. Many of his most ardent admirers do not try to de- 
fend him on this point, and at most plead extenuating circumstances. 
"He is frequently at fault," says one. "He succeeds only within 
certain dimensions," says another. Corot himself, in his modesty, 
often said, "When I am in the fields, I am greatly displeased with 
my pictures." 

One day I found on his easel the life-size portrait of a woman. 
It was painted in his usual style— broad, with the essential strongly 
accented ; but what truthfulness of tone ! what virility and yet 
suppleness in the execution ! I asked him if he would not exhibit 
the figure, which, in my judgment, would astonish those who knew 
him best. " What ! exhibit a large figure, when they will not par- 
don me for painting small ones ? Not I ! " he replied. 

I may be partial and err in judgment, but I am of opinion that 
modern Art is indebted to Corot's figures for one of the few things 
in which it is superior to the Art of the ancients. They have popu- 
larised the study of figures in the open air, a study compara- 
tively new. Veronese evidently appreciated its importance ; but his 
larger pictures embodied little absolute truth. Rubens, on the con- 
trary, and Vandyck, and the great majority of the colourists of the 
olden time, never thought of open-air studies ; they gave, with the 
most perfect insouciance, open-air backgrounds to figures that it 
was easy to be seen were painted in the concentrated light of the 
studio. Corot, however, in his nymphs that have been so severely 
criticised and have so often been called puppets, has left genuine 
models of these open-air studies, as serviceable to painting as they 
are creditable to the painter, since they are, in some measure at 
least, a safeguard against misguided attempts to produce outre ef- 
fects and the sophistications of the pallet generally, while at the 
same time they simplify every thing — the lines, the planes, and the 
colours. In these points of view, Corot's figures, even his nude fig- 
ures are masterpieces. Their white is the dull white of Nature, 



their shades are the light but substantial shades which alone ren- 
der the solidity of flesh, and of which so many false colourists are 
ignorant. If the drawing is never very studied in detail, it is 
thoroughly just in general construction: witness the nude figures 
in his ' Repose,' and the witches in his ' Macbeth.' 

" Many draw more than Corot, but none draw better," said a 
distinguished artist once in my hearing. It will, perhaps, be said 
that this etude is only a panegyric ; if it is, I shall be sorry. It is 
certain that, the more I study Corot, the greater he seems to me. In 
my judgment, he is the greatest painter of the century, the most 
original and the most conscientious. There are leaves in his work 
that are failures : those of his earlier years, for example — they are 
dry and colourless ; but they belong to his masters rather than to 
him. And then he is unequal : he allowed more than one canvas 
to leave his studio in an unfinished state. Of grave faults, however, 
of radical defects he had none. 

But he is monotonous. Grey — always grey ! The trouble is you 
have not sufficiently studied him. "To thoroughly appreciate my 
landscapes," said Corot, " it is at least necessary to have patience to 
let the fog clear up. They are not easily understood, but when they 
are understood they ought to please." Indeed they ought ! How 
fresh the verdure, how warm the sunshine that ends by freeing it- 
self from the light vapours, a sort of veil, under which everything 
retains its relative value ! Is not Nature herself always veiled ? 
thanks to the air and the light itself which softens the tints. Com- 
pare Corot in an exposition with the painters who surround him, 
and ask yourself whose pictures are most, like Nature and least like 
coloured prints. 

But he makes nothing but rough sketches. That depends. Don't 
content yourself with an examination of the external finish, but pass 
in review the qualities that may enter into every picture. -Where 
will you find sites more beautiful than his, a more skilful adjust- 
ment of relations and values, an atmosphere more limpid, a sky 
with more depth, light more serene, or water fresher? Who will 
deny that half these qualities would suffice to make a reputation ? 

Corot, the last poet of the landscape, the last styliste, was what 
his masters, Michallon and Bertin, aspired to be — he was a Greek 
in the sobriety of his execution, the careful and exquisite choice of 
detail, the exactness of his proportions. Further, he was a Greek 
in his manner of generalising, in his habit of seeking the type, and 
in his indifference to minor effects. He is a Greek in his smiling 
grace, his easy elegance, his eternal youth, his unalterable calm. 
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HE growth of the taste for Art and aesthetic ele- 
gance in Boston, during the past twenty years, has 
given rise to the need of a nucleus where that 
taste may be further fostered and developed. The 
limits of the Athenaeum were too narrow, and its 
purposes too much restricted, to satisfy this need. 
The Art-Club aimed to represent the progress 
solely of pictorial and sculptural art, and was more or less private 
and social in its nature. What was wanted was an elegant and 
spacious museum, to which the public might freely repair, illustra- 
tive of every branch of decorative and practical art, and provided 
with the means of imparting efficient Art-education. 

With this end in view, a number of wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens formed, five years ago, a corporation, the body being 
called the " Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts." It was to 
consist of the gentlemen who originated the project, together with 
three persons to be appointed annually by the government of Har- 
vard College, three to be so appointed each by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Mayor of Boston, the President of the Trustees of the 
Public Library, the Superintendent of Schools, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and the Trustees of the Lowell Institute. 

The objects of the Museum were stated to be, " to make availa- 
ble to the public and to students such Art-collections, already ex- 
isting in this neighbourhood, as the proprietors may see fit to de- 
posit in a suitable building, to be arranged for the purpose, with 



the sole view to their greatest public usefulness ; to form in this way 
a nucleus of what may hereafter become, through the liberality of 
enlightened friends of Art, a representative Museum of the Fine 
Arts, in all their branches and in all their technical applications ; 
and to provide opportunities for giving instruction in drawing, 
painting, modelling, and designing, with their industrial applica- 
tions, through lectures, practical schools, and a special library." 

In accordance with this liberal plan, designs for a beautiful build- 
ing, of a rich and imposing style of architecture, were promptly 
adopted. A site was purchased on a favourable corner of the " Back 
Bay," not far from the Institute of Technology and the Natural 
History Museum, and the erection of the building was proceeded 
with without delay. It is hoped that it will be completed, as repre- 
sented in the illustration, by the autumn of 1875. Its exterior will 
betray to the passer-by, by its elaborate adornments, the purposes 
to which the edifice is devoted. One terra-cotta bass-relief on the 
facade represents the Genius of Art receiving the offerings of 
ancient and modern nations — the nations typified by symbolical 
figures ; America, by a woman in a star-spangled robe, offering a 
model of the ' Greek Slave.' Another bass-relief represents the 
union of Art and Industry. Connecting the two bass-reliefs will 
be a series of heads in roundels, portraits of the great patrons of Art 
—Pericles, Lorenzo di Medici, and Prince Albert— and of great 
artists. The artists chosen to represent America, in the roundels, 
are Copley, Allston, Stuart, and Crawford. 
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The interior arrangement will include a series of high-studded 
and well-ventilated rooms on the first floor, devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. In the first of these, after entering, the visitor 
will find the valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities, presented 
to the Museum by Charles G. Way, at present kept in the rooms of 
the Athenaeum. In the centre of this room will be placed the 
statue of ' Pascht,' presented by John A. Lowell. The other rooms 
of the sculpture section will contain casts of Assyrian, Greek, 
Grseco-Roman, and mediaeval statues and fragments, and other 
rare objects connected with this branch of Art. 

The picture-gallery is a very handsome and spacious apartment, 



with lights admirably arranged, and large enough to contain a fine 
exhibition. It is situated on the second floor. Other rooms on 
that floor will be devoted to the exhibition of art miscellanies and 
curiosities, to a special Libraiy of Art-publications (which has al- 
ready begun to be collected), and lecture and model rooms for the 
Art-students. 

While the building has been in process of construction, the 
trustees have been diligently collecting the objects of art which are 
to find permanent places there. One of the chief attractions was to 
have been the fine collection of armour bequeathed by Colonel T. B. 
Lawrence, formerly Consul-General at Florence ; but this was de- 
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stroyed in the great fire of 1872. The money received for insur- 
ance on it, however, is being used for the purchase of works of Art 
for the Museum ; some enamel and majolica-work has already been 
bought. 

The objects of Art for the Museum are being collected in several 
rooms in the Athenaeum, which have been given over to this pur- 
pose. The Way collection of Egyptian antiquities comprises relics 
of each Egyptian epoch, illustrative of art, manners, and civilisation, 
the civil life and funeral ceremonies of olden Egypt. It contains 
seven mummies, and a number of coffins, amulets, sepulchral fig- 
ures, canopic vases, and so on. There are also in the collection 
many objects of bronze and other metals, of marble, alabaster, 
limestone, sandstone, terra-cotta, and wood, all of great interest 
and value. 

In another room are to be seen a number of Cyprus antiquities, 
mainly of pottery, but also containing many beautiful specimens of 
carving and sculpture. Here, too, may be seen the interesting col- 
lection of Graeco-Italian painted vases, found in the Etruscan and 
Campanian tombs, to be loaned to the Museum by Mr. Thomas 
Appleton. These are divided into pre-historic, Asiatic, Graeco- 
Italian, and Decadence specimens. About the walls are hung some 
fine examples of majolica-work. There are also tapestry, wood- 
carvings, casts, bronzes, armour, Roman photographs, enamels, 
cabinets, robbia-ware, and a host of other antique and artistic 
curiosities. 

The most important pictorical contribution to the Museum so far 
is the collection of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, who has loaned it for the 
public benefit. It comprises what is claimed to be the only origi- 
nal painting of Paul Veronese in the United States—' The Marriage 



of St. Catherine ' — which an accomplished Art-critic has recently 
declared to be the most interesting painting by an old master that 
has yet reached this country, not only ort account of its great Art- 
value but because Veronese, of all painters, is most inadequately 
represented by photographs and engravings, and hence can only be 
understood by a study of his canvases. "We should think," he 
says, "that all Art-lovers would make pilgrimages to see this paint- 
ing, for in it they will find the very essence of the charm of Ve- 
ronese." 

There are also seven paintings by the great French painter 
Millet, entitled respectively 'Sheep-Shearing,' 'The Sower,' 'The 
Cooper,' 'The Labourer,' 'Sunset,' 'The Sea-coast of Norman- 
dy,' and a 'Sketch,' all remarkable pictures, in the artist's most 
powerful style. In this collection are also ' Sunset,' by Rous- 
seau ; 'The Seine near Bellevue,' by Daubigny; 'The Sleeping 
Page,' by Raybet; 'Coming out of Church,' by Brion ; and 'Little 
Girl,' by Frere. 

When completed and inaugurated, the Museum will be open free 
to the public. It is hoped to make it serve in Boston the purposes 
which the South Kensington Museum serves in London. The de- 
sign is that the Art-instruction to be given within its walls shall be 
free, as well as the exhibition itself. Connected as it is officially 
with Harvard College, the Institute of Technology, and the public 
schools, it can scarcely fail to prove a more efficient auxiliary of 
education than yet exists. Nor can it be doubted that the liberality 
in matters of Art which the wealthy citizens of Boston have repeat- 
edly exhibited, will not fail to furnish every pecuniary facility to- 
wards enabling the Museum to fulfil its purposes with the highest 
degree of success. 



